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SIOUAN-CATAWBAN FAMILY 

Siouan = Western Siouan 
Missouri River Siouan 

Crow = Apsaroka = Apsaloka = Upsaroka 
Hidatsa = Gros Ventre = Minitari = Minnetaree 
Mandan 

Mississippi Valley Siouan 
Dakotan 

Sioux: Teton = Lak(h)ota, Santee-Sisseton ^Dakota, Yankton-Yanktonai 
Assiniboin(e) 

Stoney= Alberta Assiniboine 
Winnebago-Chiwere 

Winnebago = Hocak = Hochunk = Hochank = Ho(t)cangara 
Chiwere: Ioway = Iowa, Otoe = Oto - Missouria = Missouri 
Dhegiha = Cegiha 

Omaha - Ponca = Ponka 
Kansa = Kaw*, Osage 
Quapaw = Kwapa(w) = Arkansas* 
Southeastern Siouan = Ohio Valley 
Tutelo, Saponi = Saponey* 
Ofo-Biloxi* 

Ofo = Ofogoula 
Biloxi 
Catawban = Eastern Siouan* 

Woccon = Waccon = Wacon 
Catawba 

The Siouan languages were centered at contact on the prairies, extending from 
modern Alberta and Saskatchewan south into Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, through Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, down into Arkansas and 
Mississippi. Other Siouan languages were spoken in the Carolinas and Virginia. A 
bibliography of work on the Siouan languages through the late 19th century is in 
Pilling 1887a. Overviews of the family are in Chafe 1973, 1976 and Rankin 
forthcoming a. Other helpful works survey the languages of the Plains (Hollow & 
Parks 1980) and those of the Southeast (Crawford 1975 and Booker 1991). 

The family schema above is from Robert Rankin (p.c. 1992), a refinement of the 
subgrouping established in Voegelin 1941a. The precise position of Mandan is 
unclear, due in part to long contact with Hidatsa. In accord with Riggs 1852, Dakotan 
was long viewed as consisting of three or four major dialects, referred to as Lakhota 
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(Teton), Dakota (Santee and Yankton), and Nakota (Yanktonai and Assiniboine), 
according to their reflex of a voiced alveolar. Recent work by Parks, DeMallie, & 
Taylor (1992) however, indicates that the l/d/n criterion is problematic and 
inadequate. A five-way distinction among Teton, Santee-Sisseton, Yankton- Yanktonai, 
Assiniboine, and Stoney now seems more accurate. The Sioux dialects, Assiniboine, 
and Stoney are not immediately mutually intelligible. Winnebago and Chiwere are 
more closely related to Dhegiha than to Dakotan. Wolff (1952: 63) reported that 
Osage speakers considered Kansa completely intelligible, Omaha and Ponca barely 
intelligible, and Quapaw completely unintelligible. Additional languages mentioned 
in historical accounts have been posited as Siouan, among them Moneton or 
Moniton, Nahyssan, and Occaneechi, said to be mutually intelligible with Tutelo and 
Saponi, but they are not attested. Occaneechi may have been a pidgin used as a 
lingua franca. The term 'Siouan' is used by some scholars to include all languages 
listed above except those of the Catawban group, but by others to include Catawban 
as well. A survey of comparative work on the Siouan family is Rood 1979. The 
earliest work is a comparative phonology of Dakota, Winnebago, Chiwere, and 
Dhegiha in Dorsey 1885. More recent work includes Wolff 1950-1, Matthews 1958, 
1959, 1970, Taylor 1976, and Rankin 1977. There is evidence of a distant genetic 
relationship between Siouan-Catawba and Yuchi, and of an even more remote link 
with Caddoan and Iroquoian (Allen 1931, Chafe 1964, 1976, Rudes 1974). 
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